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The new Government had survived, not without an element of
luck, its first great peril, and for twelve months more, despite the
heterogeneous majority opposed to it, went on its way rejoicing.

Over and over again, during the last quarter of a century, had the
House of Commons attempted to induce the Lords to assent to the
admission of Jews to Parliament. At last, in 1858, their persistence
had its reward. Once again the Lower House passed a Bill, proposed
to it by Lord John Russell, to alter the Oaths of Allegiance and
Supremacy and to relieve Jews from the necessity of affirming " on
the true faith of a Christian ". Once more the Lords refused to
make the concession to the Jews. The Commons insisted and a
deadlock seemed imminent, when Lord Lucan proposed that either
House should be empowered to modify, by its own resolution, the
form of Oath to be taken by its members. This ingenious compromise
was accepted and a Bill to give effect to it was passed, together with
Russell's Oaths Bill, by both Houses. In the Commons, a resolution
was carried to enable Jews to omit the words objectionable to them
and Baron Rothschild, who had been periodically elected to the City
of London since 1847 was at last permitted to take his seat (July
26th). The same session witnessed, also, the abolition of the prop-
erty qualification of members.

This modest instalment of the Chartist programme must be
reform7 crec^e<^ to ^r- Locke King, a persistent reformer who tried also to
effect an extension of the county franchise. He failed, not for the
first time, in his immediate purpose. But in the following session
the Conservative party, under the inspiration of their brilliant leader
in the House of Commons, tackled this thorny question. The year
1859 opened with a renewed agitation for parliamentary reform led
by Mr. Bright. Disraeli, anxious to prove that the Liberals had no
monopoly m the subject, produced his Reform Bill on February 28th.

The new Bill was based upon the principle of representing not
merely property and population but interests. " This House,"
declared Disraeli, " ought to represent all the interests of the country
. . . after all, the suffrage and the seat . . . are only means to an end.
They are means by which you may create a representative assembly
that is a mirror of the mind, as well as of the material interests, of
England. You want in this House every element that obtains the
respect and engages the interest of the country." The central
feature of the Bill was an attempt to realize this conception. It
contained a small dose of redistribution: fifteen relatively unim-
portant boroughs were to lose one member apiece; eight towns
were enfranchised; four additional members were given to the
West Riding, two to South Lancashire and two to Middlesex;, there
were to be increased facilities for polling, but the most interesting
and most distinctive proposals were those connected with the fran-
chise. The county franchise was to be assimilated to that of the
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